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CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE, 1-7 

Two passages in Boethius' Consolation may throw further light 
upon Chaucer's thoughts of the relationship between Zephyr and 
the arrival of new life in spring : 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath pereed to the rote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete hreeth 

Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes .... (A, 1-7.) 

Skeat, in his note on line 5, tells us tha 1 ; there are two references 
to Zephirus in Chaucer's translation of Boethius — in Book I, metre 
5, and Book n, metre 3. In his note on the word " croppes/' he 
refers a second time to the translation of Boethius — to Book in, 
metre 2, line 24. But the idea of consulting the Latin original of 
Chaucer's translation for relations to the Zephirus-breeth-tendre- 
croppes passage in the Prologue seems not to have occurred to 
Skeat. 

Let us look, then, at the two Boethian passages to which Skeat 
first makes reference and at the two passages which Chaucer has 
translated from them: 

Tua uis uarium temperat annum, 

Ut quas boreae spiritus aufert, 

Reuehat mites zephyrus frondes; 

Quaeque arcturus semina uidit, 

Sirius altas urat segetes. (Lib. I, met. v, 18-22.) 

Thy might atempreth the variaunts sesons of the yere; so that 
Zephirus the deboneir wind oringeth ayein, in the first somer 
sesoun, the leves that the wind that highte Boreas hath reft awey 
in autumpne, tbat is to seyn, in the laste end of somer; and the 
sedes that the sterre that highte Arcturus saw, ben waxen heye 
cornes whan the sterre eschaufeth hem. (i, m. 5, 14-20) 

Cum nemus flatu zephyri tepentis 

Vernis inrubuit rosis, 1 
Spvret insanum nebulosus auster; 

lam spinis abeat decus. (Lib. n, met. iii, 5-8.) 

1 Professor A. S. Cook has anticipated me in a study of lines 5-8 of Lib. 
86 
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Whan the wode wexeth rody of rosene floures, in the first somer 
sesoun, thorough the brethe of the winde Zephirus that wexeth 
warm, yif the cloudy wind Auster blowe felliche, than goth awey 
the fairenesse of thornes. (n, m. 3, 7-10.) 

Now just what is it that these four passages, Latin and English, 
tell us about the breath of Zephyr and the tender crops? They 
tell us in the first place that Chaucer had studied over two pas- 
sages of Boethius and that, in his translation of them, he had 
thought of the breath of Zephyr as a thing which brought back 
life in or into the leaves of the vernal season. In the first passage 
he was conscious that the spiritus (= ' spirit' or 'breath') of. 
Boreas carried off the leaves " in autumpne " and that the wind 
Zephyr brought those leaves back " in the first somer sesoun." It 
is clear that he did not think that the wind blew the dead leaves 
up from the ground to grow again on the trees ; he thought rather 
that Zephyr caused new foliage to shoot upon those trees, 

Ut quas boreae spiritus aufert, 
Reuehat mites zephyrus frondes. 

In the second passage he was conscious of a wood, — or, to para- 
phrase, of a holt, — that waxed " rody of rosene floures, in the first 
somer sesoun," because of the breath (= flatu) of Zephyr blowing 
warm upon it. 

Oum nemus flatu zephyri tepentis 
Vernis inrubuit rosis. 

It is apparent, then, that Chaucer, some years before he wrote 
the Canterbury Tales, 2 had known from Boethius 3 a wind, Zephyr, 
the spiritus or flatu of which inspired the springtime. It is, I 
believe, that latter sort of wind that appears in the first lines of 
the Prologue. 

But the Latin passages do not stop there. They have something 
to tell us in the second place also. That is that one of them offers 

II, met. 3, in connection with line 5 of the Prologue. See his " Chaucerian 
Papers," Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
xxn, 1-63. 

1 The Prologue of the Canterbury Tales cannot date before 1386-1387. See 
Skeat, in, 372. 

* The translation from Boethius dates from 1377-1383. See Skeat, n, vii. 
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a very close parallel to the " tendre croppes " of Chaucer. Let us 
observe this : 

Ut quas . . . spiritus aufert, Whan Zephirus eek with his swete 

Reuehat mites zephyrus frondes. breeth 

(Lib. I, met. v, 19-20.) Inspired hath in every holt and 

heeth 
The tendre croppes ... (A, 1-7.) 

The Middle English words "tendre croppes" offer a most logical 
and acceptable translation of the Latin words " mites . . frondes " ! 
Like the latter they are equally applicable to the new shoots that 
appear on the tiniest shrub or on the mightiest oak. It is true that 
Harpers' Latin Dictionary does not specifically offer " tendre " as 
a translation for "mitis," and true that the first given literal 
meanings of that word — mild, mellow, mature — refer to the soft- 
ness that accompanies ripeness rather than budding; but it is 
obvious that the softness referred by Boethius to the word " mitis '*' 
is a softness in new foliage ripening from oud to mature leaf in the 
spring, advent of which under a Zephyrian influence he is describ- 
ing, rather than a softness of autumn leaf or fruit. It is, beyond 
question, such a softness that Chaucer is thinking of in his " tendre 
croppes," inspired in every holt and heath by " Zephirus." 

So much for " tendre." 

Brief comment upon the word " croppes," or upon its singular 
form " crop," will also be relevant. 

In the singular or in the plural it was used comononly, according 
to the evidence of the NED., in the Middle Ages and in the Four- 
teenth Century to define the top of a herb or flower or plant ; that 
is to say, in a sense hardly different from its application in our 
own times, as we think of the top parts of plants which we harvest. 
Gower, wbo uses tbe word but twice, uses it most clearly once in 
this sense: 

The lilie croppes on and on, 

Wher that thei weren sprongen oute, 

He smot of, as thei stode aboute. . . . 

{Confessio Amantis, vn, 4678-80.) 

Chaucer, according to the evidence of Skeat's glossary, uses the 
word seven times. In two places it means distinctly the tops of 
trees : Romaunt of the Rose, 1396 ; Booh of the Duchess, 424. In 
one place it rather apparently means the tops of trees: A, 1532. 
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In three places it may refer as much to the heads of plants as to 
the heads of trees : Boethius in, m. 2, 23 ; Troil. n, 348 and v, 25. 
The seventh instance of its use is the one in the Prologue, line 7. 
In the singular the word is used by Chaucer most distinctly to 
mean tree-top in that passage of his translation of Boethius to 
which Skeat refers us in his note on line 7; that is, in Book in, 
metre 2. For convenience we may quote again from Chaucer's 
translation and from Boethius' Latin : 

The yerde of a tree, that is haled a-doun by mighte strengthe, 
boweth redily the crop a-doun ; but yif that the hand of him that 
it bente lat it gon ayein, anon the crop loketh upright to hevene. 
(in, m. 2, 22-25) 

Validis quondas uiribus acta 
Pronum flectit uirga cacumen: 
Hane si coruans dextra remisit, 
Recto spectat uertice caelum. 

(Lib. ill, met. 2, 27-30.) 

Here obviously " crop " is Chaucer's translation of " cacumen," a 
word which can offer neither confirmation nor refutation of the 
very close resemblance, previously instanced, of " tendre croppes *' 
to "mites . . frondes": so that further discussion of it is un- 
necessary. 

To conclude, however, it is clear that the two Boethian passages 
first quoted must be taken into the reckoning when students of 
Chaucer try to find analogies to parts of the poet's description, in 
the early lines of the Prologue, of the first influence of spring upon 
nature. The second of the two makes its appearance in that con- 
nection, I believe, here for the first time. 

Addendum 

With further reference to A, 5-7, Professor Lowes, in his article 
in Modern Philology, xv, 689 ft, is disposed to consider it as offer- 
ing a very close verbal resemblance to a brief excerpt from Boccac- 
cio's Filocolo. The excerpt which Professor Lowes quotes from the 
Italian is as follows : 

Come quanrfo Zejfiro soavemente spira si sogliono le tenere 
sommita degli alberv muovere per li campi. (Filocolo n, 239 (Ed. 
Moutier) ) 
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Translated literally this pasage yields, 'When Zephyr breathes 
softly the tender tree-tops are wont to sway in the fields.' There 
is no explicit thought in it that the warm breath of the wind is a 
force in nature that produces growth in the bud which results in 
the shooting out of new and tender foliage on shrub and tree. And 
we may well question if there is an implicit thought to that effect. 
I believe (unless the most conclusive proofs are found to show 
that Chaucer knew and read the Filocolo) the text of Boethius will 
block all the apparent force of Professor Lowes' parallel. 

(1) Boethius' flatu zephyri tepentis (Lib. II, met. 3, 5) offers 
as good a parallel as Boccaccio's soavemente spira to Chaucer's with 
his swete breeth. The Latin says only warm breath; the Italian 
only soft breath. 

(2) His mites . . frondes (Lib. I, met. 5, 21) is a closer parallel 
to Chaucer's tendre croppes than is Boccaccio's tenere sommita 
degli alberi. For Boethius' term, like Chaucer's, is equally appli- 
cable to new and tender growth on shrub and tree, while Boccaccio's 
can refer to tree-tops only. 

(3) Boethius' view of the function of Zephyr coincides with 
Chaucer's view in the Prologue no less than in the translation from 
the Consolation. 

(4) Furthermore it is plain that whatever force of resemblance 
may lie in the word "spira" of the Filocolo passage it is offset 
by the presence of " spiritus " in the first Boethian passage studied 
above (i. e., in Lib. i, met. 5, 19), and of "spiret" in the second 
(i. e., Lib. n, met. 3, 7). 

I may add that neither in this connection nor elsewhere in his 
article has Professor Lowes shaken my belief that we have no 
adequate evidence for believing that Chaucer was acquainted with 
the Filocolo, a belief that was presented in my dissertation on 
The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Works to the Italian Works of 
Boccaccio (The TPniversity of Cincinnati Studies, 1916). 

HUBERTIS CCMMINGS. 
The University of Cincinnati. 



